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POTICHO. 



By Andrew T. Sibbald. 




OTICHE or Poticho is a method of 
imitating in decorated glass, Japan- 
ese, or any other specimens of ware 
or porcelain. 

The name which the inventors 
chose to give to this imitative art is 
dependent on the primary object of 
imitating the Chinese or Japanese 
potiches or jars ; but a further display 
of skill may enable the workers to 
apply the process to glassy imita- 
tions of Sevres and Dresden porce- 
lain. The Eastern products are 
usually adorned with figures and plants and animals; but those 
in Europe aim at applications of the historical and landscape 
painter's products. The list of working materials is some- 
what formidable, comprising glass vases, or potiches, or cups, 
or plates, shaped similarly to those made of pottery or porce- 
lain; a well-assorted selection of colored papers or gelatine 
sheets; a fine pointed pair of scissors for cutting out; tubes or 
bottles of prepared tints; a bottle of a peculiarly prepared 
varnish; another bottle containing refined essence of turpen- 
tine; a bottle of melted gum; a round hog's hair brush for 
gumming the paper ornaments, another for varnishing, and 
two fiat brushes for coloring; a vessel in which the colors may 
be diluted, and a box wherein to stow away all these treasures. 
As to the means of procuring the glass articles themselves, 
this must be left to the skill of the glass-maker. The object is 



to procure glass imitations of pottery and porcelain articles ; 
and therefore the glass must of course be wrought into a form 
consistent with such a purpose. It may be a vase or a potiche, 
or a honey-pot, or a plate, or a cup — anything, in short, which 
has a smooth surface (for articles with ornaments in relief do 
not seem to be susceptible of this mode of imitation); but the 
glass worker must in any case precede the ornamentalist. 
Though most persons have a sort of obscure notion that the 
colors on cups and saucers, dishes and plates are in some way 
burnt in, yet the delicacy and nicety of the methods are little 
suspected. There is the majolica ware of Italy, 
copied from the Moorish pottery, adorned with copies 
of paintings by Raffaelle and his contemporaries, and 
some specimens supposed to have been painted by the hand of 
the great master himself. There is the Delia Robbia ware, so 
named from a Florentine artist, who modeled and sculptured 
excellent works in porcelain, and then adorned them with enamel 
and gold and colors. There is the Palissy ware, invented 
by a man whose life was a continuous romance, and presenting 
historical, mythological and allegorical designs on grounds of 
rich yellow and blue and gray. There is the Delft ware, with 
its beautiful enamel, its blue colors and its designs copied from 
the old Japan productions. There are the stone wares from 
China and Japan which frequently serve as a colored base for 
raised ornaments of soft porcelain. There are the several 
Wedgwood wares, comprising the Queen's and the Basalt, the 
Jasper and the Onyx, and other kinds. There are the old 
Chelsea china, Rotherham china, and Derby china. There are 
the Dresden china and the Botticher ware and the Sevres 
china. In short, if the reader knew how eagerly collectors 
look out for the different varieties of old pottery and porcelain, 
h"e would have some clew to the origin of that desire which 
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exists to imitate in some degree those productions; not to 
imitate for dishonest purposes, for he must be a shallow judge 
who would mistake modern decorated glass for old painted 
china. How the connoisseur distinguishes the poteries apdte- 
tendre from the poteries a pdte durj the poterie matt from the 
poterie lustre'ej the poterie vernisse'e from the poterie emaillde; the 
fayence Anglaise from the fayence Fran$aisej the Wedgwood, the 
Botticher, the Palissy, the Delia Robbia, the Majolica, the 
Sevres, the Dresden — how he learns to know these one from 
another is a part of his business as a collector and connoisseur; 
but it may be worth knowing that, from the nature of the 
process, some of thes_e varieties of ware are wholly unfitted to 
be imitated on glass. 

The imitative art bears no analogy to that by which these 
several kinds of ware are colored and adorned. Some of the 
colored wares have metallic figments mixed with the clay whereof 
they are formed, which imparts a uniform color to the whole 
substance; while, in other cases, colors are mixed with oil and 
turpentine, and are applied to the surface of the ware with a 
pencil of camel hair, the fixture of the color being insured by a 
subsequent process of fixing in a small kiln or oven. Nor does 
the art resemble that of the glass stainer; for this skillful 
artist, after having sketched his design on glass, has a most 
elaborate series of processes to attend to ; his mineral colors 
must be so chosen as to form a sort of enamel with the glass 
by the aid of heat; and he must so select the components of 
his colors that, whatever they may appear like when opaque, 
they must appear brilliantly transparent when applied to the 
glass. 

,Poticho must not claim to rank either with porcelain-paint- 
ing or glass-painting There is nothing chemical about it — 
nothing that requires kilns, or muffles, or ovens — nothing for 
which our leading artists will be called upon to contribute 
designs. Nevertheless, there is no reason why it should not 
constitute a pretty, lady- like employment, susceptible of con- 
siderable variety of application. 

The potichoist (a very hard word to apply to a lady) selects 
her glass vase or jar, cup or plate, pot or dish, and then sheets 
of colored gelatine, such as will produce the colors of the 
device to be imitated. With her sharp-pointed scissors she 
cuts out the little bits of gelatine requisite to produce the 
device. This is probably the most difficult part of the whole 
affair; for not only must the outlines of the device be care- 
fully observed, but also the juxtaposition of any two or more 
colors which it may compromise. 

The colored gelatine, then, is cut into little fragments, and 
the glass is clean and ready, and the pencils or small brushes 
are at hand, and the, liquid gum is .prepared, and the artist is 
in a position to proceed with the delicate work. Sheets of 
gelatine are naturally adhesive when wetted; but pieces of 
colored paper may occasionally be used which have no adhesive 
layer upon them. The wetting or the gumming are adopted 
according to circumstances; but either must be done thoroughly, 
for it is of much importance to the completeness of the process 
that the cementing to the glass should be close and per- 
fect in every part. A linen pad or cloth is applied delicately 
to insure this closeness of contact. There must be no bubbles 
of air; no branches of trees, or detached leaves of flowers, or 
wings of insects, must curl up at the corner and obtrude them- 
selves unduly upon notice. All must adhere closely to their 
glass. It must be observed, however, that these gelatine 
sheets, if used at all, are not employed by themselves. The 
geletine appears to be simply a film on the front or face of the 
picture, which film, if dampened, becomes adhesive without 
the aid of gum. France supplies these as well as with the 
original idea whereby the art was created. Theirs are the 
sheets of pictures^ — Chinese ladies, landscapes with impossible 
perspective, foliage, flowers, fruit, butterflies, arabesques, 
grotesque — printed in lithography, brilliantly colored and sold 
at twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-six, or any other num- 
ber of cents per sheet. Some of the teachers* tell us to use 
hog's hair brushes; some say camel's hair; but others, more 
provident than either, recommend both the hog and the camel 
to our notice. ' The glass vessels themselves are apparently 
French, although we know of no reason why English glass- 
blowers should not make them. 

A French professor assures us that "the extraordinary 
success which this art has obtained may be easily accounted 
for if we remember that, after an easy, interesting labor of a 



few hours, we see a simple glass vessel transformed into a 
Chinese, Sevres, Dresden or Japanese vase." 

But the material are only half the matter — the processes 
are the other half; and we follow our instructions, humbly and 
diligently, thus: 

We are especially, in the most energetic terms, cautioned 
not to proceed to the next process until the efficacy of the gum 
has been well ascertained ; but, this done, we proceed to the 
varnishing. This varnish is intended partly to secure the 
colored devices in their place and partly to shield the gelatine 
from a layer of oil color afterward applied. The varnish is 
applied over the whole interior of the vase or jar, but, being 
clear and colorless, it does not produce a disfigurement in the 
general appearance. We presume that the shape of the jar in 
respect to its mouth and general proportions must be such as 
will admit of the artist's hand and varnish brush and bits of 
colored paper. 

The varnishing being done, the painting or coloring follows. 
The object of this is to give to the whole of the glass vessel a 
tint and an opacity corresponding with the tint and opacity of 
the specimen of pottery or porcelain imitated — an important 
and difficult part of the routine of processes, for the selection 
of ingredients and the mode of application must each require 
much care. The color men have prepared an ample list of 
tints to imitate the deadly white and the delicately white, the 
creamy white and the bluish white, the red lacquered, the black 
lacquered, the sea-green, the green yellow, the gold dust, the 
deep gold, the Pompadour T-ose, the deep blue, the bright blue 
and other colors of pottery and porcelain; and we are told 
how, by employing zinc white, cobalt blue, yellow ocher, ver- 
milion, lake, ivory black, Naples yellow, silver white, Veronese 
green, yellow lake, bitumen, raw sienna, burnt sienna,-cadmium, 
March violet, carmine, ultramarine, gold varnish, gold powder 
— we are told how all these, or some among the number, com- 
bine to produce tints which will imitate the ground color of all 
varieties of pottery and porcelain. And we are cautioned 
against numerous snares and pitfalls into which our ignorance 
- may lead us. If our paint be too opaque it will spread with 
difficulty over the surface of the glass; if it be too thin it will 
not cover the glass with sufficient body; if it be not equable in 
distribution it will fail to imitate the homogeneity in the 
appearance of the porcelain ; if there be not enough mixed at 
once it will be difficult to match the tint afterward ; if 1 it be 
made to flow more easily it may dry more tardily. As to the 
mode of applying the colors there seems to be two varieties — 
brushing and flowing. The application with a brush is the 
most obvious, but the teachers assure us that it is difficult to 
avoid inequalities in the touch of the brush, and that, therefore, ' 
the method of flowing or flooding is preferred. In this process 
the liquid color is poured into the vessel, and is rolled about in 
every direction, after which the surplus is poured out into a 
cup or other receptacle. One flooding seldom leaves a suffi- 
cient thickness or opacity of color, and a second is hence 
required. This process is very similar to that by which arti- 
ficial pearls are produced, a grayish liquid made from fish 
scales being blown through a little tube, a drop at a time, into 
hollow glass beads, and then rolled about. Phrenologists say 
that man is blessed with an organ of color, the greater or 
lesser development of which indicates a greater or lesser capacity 
for appreciating the chromatic elements of a picture, and the 
success of a student in this art will depend in a considerable 
degree on the magnitude of this said organ. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 



IT is often more refreshing to gild moldings in part than to 
gild them wholly. Thus an inch bead may be divided into 
short chunks of three inches in length, and alternately gilt 
and cream color, thus saving half the gold and enhancing the 
effect. It must, however, be borne in mind that in such a case 
there must be sufficiently strong confining members of red, or 
other emphatic color, to keep the molding rigid, or a loss of 
repose would result, instead of an accession of richness. Curved' 
members should be enriched by the application of straight line 
ornament, and vice versa. This is a good rule and gives full 
value for the expenditure of time. Another rule is to put the 
darker tints on the recessed parts and the lighter on the raised 
parts, a practice approved by the best taste. 



